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The  Journalism  of  Japan 

EARLY  HISTORY 

The  first  journalist  in  Japan  was  Minamoto-no-Takakuni.  In 
1045  this  famous  courtier  issued  two  publications,  the  first  in  the 
Empire  to  contain  reports  of  current  events.  One  was  called  Kon- 
jaku  Monogatari  (Stories  New  and  Old)  and  the  other  Ujishuye 
Monogatari  (Stories  Gathered  at  Uji). 

This  first  journalist  lived  at  Uji,  a  small  town  near  Kyoto,  the 
ancient  capital.  He  was  widely  known  throughout  the  country.  His 
villa  was  a  popular  gathering  place,  not  only  for  those  from  the 
court  but  for  those  who  visited  Kyoto  from  a  distance.  From  these 
visitors  and  travelers  Takakuni  obtained  stories  about  the  Imperial 
Court  and  stories  of  people  and  happenings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  He  kept  a  diary,  and  from  this  diary  he  selected  the  mate- 
rial for  the  two  publications  which  he  later  issued.  They  were  print- 
ed from  wooden  blocks.  The  news  then,  as  it  is  in  the  present-day 
journalism  of  Japan,  was  highly  flavored  with  gossip. 

Pictorial  journalism  was  the  next  development.  *  In  medieval 
times  pictures  of  battles  between  feudal  lords  were  printed  from 
hand-carved  blocks.  Following  the  famous  Battle  of  Osaka,  which 
gave  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  con- 
trol of  the  government,  the  new  ruler  ordered  pictures  printed  and 
distributed,  showing  the  bravery  of  his  generals  and  forces.  Some- 
thing like  a  hundred  years  later  came  another  form  of  news  publi- 
cation called  the  Yomiuri,  which  means  literally  "to  sell  by  reading 
loudly." 

The  Yomiuri  first  was  pictorial.  Later  stories  of  current  events, 
such  as  earthquakes,  robberies,  murders,  fires,  suicides,  court  hap- 
penings and  local  scandal,  were  printed.  These  sheets  were  not  pub- 
lished daily,  or  at  any  regular  intervals,  but  were  usually  issued  after 
some  big  news  event,  such  as  would  be  the  occasion  for  an  extra 
with  the  modern  newspaper.  Men  and  boys  took  them  out  on  the 
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streets  and  shouted  the  contents  to  attract  the  attention  of  patrons. 
This  method  of  printing  and  selling  news  prevailed  for  a  time  after 
modern  journalism  came  to  Japan.  But  the  practice  of  blackmail 
caused  the  government  to  abolish  it.  It  is  said  that  it  became  the 
custom  to  print  a  personal  attack  upon  some  person  of  means.  The 
newsboys  would  then  gather  in  front  of  the  victim's  house  and  read 
the  article.  The  result  was  that  the  citizen  attacked  bought  all  of  the 
sheets  in  the  boys'  possession. 

During  the  regime  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  the  stage  also 
was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  news.  On  April  6, 
1722,  as  an  example,  there  occurred  in  Osaka  a  case  of  shinju,  or 
double  suicide.  A  merchant  and  a  geisha  ended  their  lives  together. 
Kino  Umioto,  a  famous  playwright  of  old  Japan,  gathered  details  of 
the  event  and  quickly  wrote  a  play  based  upon  the  tragedy.  This 
play  was  staged  in  Osaka  the  same  day  the  suicides  occurred.  .This 
is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  shinju  stories  in  Japan  and  is  still  enacted 
on  the  stage  there. 

Government  news  was  distributed  by  the  Shogunate  by  means  of 
an  official  bulletin.  This  was  published  at  the  capital  and  sent  to 
the  authorities  in  each  district.  It  was  edited  by  court  officials  and 
contained  at  the  start  official  announcements,  orders,  appointments 
and  similar  things.  Later  the  field  was  enlarged  to  include  other 
news  connected  with  the  court,  such  as  social  and  political  matters. 

Printing  from  wooden  blocks  was  the  method  used  until  after  the 
advent  of  modern  journalism.  While  Japan  was  first  to  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  movable,  metallic  type,  apparently  it  was  employed  only 
in  the  printing  of  books.  Ernest  Satow,  writing  for  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  movable, 
metallic  type  was  molded  in  Korea,  now  Japanese  territory.  This 
type  was  made  from  copper.  In  1403,  Yung-lo,  then  ruler  of  that  se- 
cluded country,  issued  this  proclamation  to  his  students: 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  governing  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  books,  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  principles  and 
perfect  his  own  character,  and  to  attain  success  in  regulating  his  con- 
duct, in  ordering  his  family  aright,  in  governing  and  tranqtiilizing  the 
state.  Our  country  lies  beyond  the  seas  and  but  few  books  reach  us 
from  China.  Block  cuts  are  apt  to  be  imperfect,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
impossible  to  thus  print  all  of  the  books  that  exist.  I  desire  to  have 
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types  molded  in  copper,  with  which  to  print  all  of  the  books  that  I 
may  get  hold  of,  in  order  to  make  their  contents  widely  known.  This 
would  be  of  infinite  advantage.  But  as  it  would  not  be  right  to  lay 
the  burden  of  the  cost  on  the  people,  I  and  my  relations,  and  those  of 
my  distinguished  officers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
ought  surely  to  accomplish  this. 

After  some  labor  troubles  and  other  delays  due  to  experiments 
as  to  size  and  molds,  the  type  was  cast  satisfactorily.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Japan  that  that  empire  was  the  first  to  borrow  this  new  type 
and  to  extend  its  use.  There  is  a  tradition,  accepted  by  some,  that 
Japan  learned  of  the  successful  use  of  copper  type  soon  after  the 
first  Korean  book  was  issued  and  immediately  began  the  molding  of 
movable  metallic  type.  A  more  authoritative  account,  however,  is  that 
Japan  did  not  begin  using  the  type  until  after  the  invasion  of  Korea 
by  the  armies  of  Hideyoshi  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  invading  generals,  Ukide  Hideihe,  brought  back 
quantities  of  the  copper  type  and  it  served  as  models  for  the  Japanese 
molders.  The  first  Japanese  book  was  issued  by  the  Korean  inven- 
tion, as  far  as  is  known,  in  1596.  Not  until  some  time  after  the  ad- 
vent of  journalism  of  the  more  modern  kind,  following  the  Restora- 
tion, was  movable  type  used  in  the  printing  of  newspapers. 

THE  RISE  OF  JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS 

War  marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern  newspaper  in  Japan 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  or  the  opening  of  the  era  of  Meiji. 
Since  then  the  newspapers  have  progressed  by  wars. 

Several  journalistic  failures  are  recorded  in  the  five  years  just 
preceding  the  Restoration.  Perhaps  the  first  effort  to  produce  a 
journal  resembling  the  present-day  newspaper  was  that  made  by  an 
Englishman,  whose  name  has  been  forgotten  in  Japan.  He  attempted 
to  print  a  small  sheet  in  1863  for  the  few  English  speaking  residents 
of  Yokohama.  The  publication  had  a  short  life.  In  the  same  year  a 
Japanese,  Yorozuya  Heishiro,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution that  later  became  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  started 
two  publications.  One  was  called  the  Batavia  Shimbun  (Batavia 
Press)  and  contained  translations  of  articles  taken  from  the  Dutch 
papers  printed  at  Batavia.  The  other  was  called  Rikugo  Sodan  ( Sto- 
ries of  the  Universe)  and  contained  chiefly  translations  from  the 
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Chinese  papers  at  Hongkong.  The  year  following,  Ginko  Kishida,  a 
Japanese,  started  a  paper  which  he  issued  three  times  a  month,  cov- 
ering some  of  the  news  in  Japan  and  translations  of  foreign  news- 
papers. In  1864  another  Japanese,  Yanagawa  Shunzo,  who  was  a 
student  of  Dutch  affairs,  started  a  combination  newspaper  and  maga- 
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zine  called  the  Chugai  Zasshi,  which  literally  translated  means  a 
"magazine,  home  and  abroad."  This  publication  also  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  affairs  as  recorded  in  the  Dutch  newspapers  that  made 
their  way  to  Japan.  In  1867  a  Mr.  Berry,  a  Dutch  missionary  who 
lived  in  the  foreign  settlement  in  Yokohama,  started  a  paper  called 
the  Bankoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper  of  the  World).  The  editor  de- 
voted almost  all  of  his  space  to  dissertations  on  religious  matters  with 
a  view  to  advancing  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Japanese.  None 
of  these  publications  received  encouragement  from  any  source  and 
they  soon  succumbed  through  lack  of  readers  and  other  difficulties. 

The  real  impetus  which  gave  birth  to  the  present-day  newspaper 
in  Japan  came  when  the  country  was  torn  by  warfare  preceding  the 
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return  of  Imperialistic  rule  in  1868.  The  Imperial  Court  at  Kyoto 
started  the  publication  of  an  official  gazette.  It  was  given  the  name 
of  Dajokwan  (Diary  of  the  Cabinet)  and  was  devoted  to  news  of  the 
progress  of  the  Restoration  warfare.  In  addition  to  this  official 
gazette  the  court  also  published  and  distributed  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets in  order  to  acquaint  people  with  the  many  orders  and  procla- 
mations as  well  as  to  create  sentiment  among  the  people  of  all  classes 
in  favor  of  the  return  of  imperial  rule  and  the  downfall  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate.  When  the  imperial  court  moved  to  Edo,  now 
Tokyo,  the  same  publications  were  continued  regularly,  except  that 
the  name  of  the  official  gazette  was  changed  to  Edo  Nisshi  (Diary 
of  the  Castle  of  Edo). 

Receiving  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  imperial  court, 
many  persons  soon  began  the  publication  of  papers.  Thus  began  the 
real  journalism  of  Japan.  In  contrast  with  conditions  later  and  ex- 
isting at  the  present  time,  the  government  was  exceedingly  liberal 
with  the  newspapers.  The  court  realized  the  aid  newspapers  could 
render  in  addition  to  the  official  publications.  It  transported  them 
free  of  charge.  In  the  one  year  1868,  there  were  started  fourteen 
pr.pers.  A  few  of  these  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  trivial 
news,  that  which  has  always  characterized  the  Japanese  newspaper. 
But  the  majority  were  edited  by  men  of  scholarship  and  social  stand- 
ing who  devoted  the  columns  to  matters  relating  to  the  war  and  poli- 
tics, with  occasional  news  and  comment  translated  from  foreign  pa- 
pers. Among  these  early  editors  were  such  men  as  Yukichi  Fuku- 
zawa,  founder  of  the  Keio-Gijiku  University,  to  whom  is  given  credit 
for  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  education  into  Japan; 
Genichiro  Fukuchi,  political  leader  and  dramatic  writer;  Ryohoku 
Narishima,  son  of  a  renowned  scholar,  and  Joun  Kurimoto,  who  had 
held  an  important  post  in  the  time  of  the  feudal  government.  All 
were  printed  from  wood  cuts.  Some  were  issued  once  a  week  and 
others  twice  a  week,  or  at  irregular  intervals  of  three  or  four  days. 

These  newspapers,  however,  did  not  find  their  path  an  easy  one 
to  travel.  It  was  only  a  short  time  until  Genichiro  Fukuchi  began  to 
criticise  the  government  too  freely.  It  was  his  custom  to  write  a 
leading  article  for  each  issue  of  his  paper  dealing  with  government 
affairs  and  his  attacks  became  too  bitter.  The  government  put  him 
in  jail,  prohibited  him  from  publishing  a  newspaper  and  confiscated 
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his  plant.  He  was  the  first  Japanese  journalist  to  go  to  jail  for  of- 
fending the  government  in  print.  Other  papers  met  the  same  fate 
for  the  same  offense.  Fearing  the  power  of  the  press,  the  govern- 
ment then  issued  an  order  that  any  person  desiring  to  publish  a  news- 
paper must  first  get  official  permission.  This  led  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  first  press  laws  in  1869.  The  supervision  of  the  press  was 
placed  under  the  educational  authorities.  While  the  action  of  the 
government  checked  an  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  to  some  ex- 
tent, many  new  publications  were  started  in  conformance  with  the 
new  laws.  In  1873  the  number  had  increased  to  79  and  in  1879  it 
had  reached  192. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Japan  was  started  in  1871.  It  was 
the  Yokohama  Mainichi.  This  paper  is  still  published,  although  it 
has  been  moved  to  the  capital  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Tokyo  Mai- 
nichi. Other  papers  started  about  this  period  and  still  in  existence 
are:  The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  1872;  the  Yubin  Hochi,  now  the  Hochi 
published  in  Tokyo,  1873 ;  the  Shinano  Mainichi,  Nagano,  1875 ;  the 
Japan  Gazette,  Yokohama,  the  oldest  foreign  newspaper  in  Japan, 
1867;  the  Choya  Shimbun,  Tokyo,  1874;  the  Yomiuri,  Tokyo,  1874; 
the  Japan  Chronicle,  Kobe,  1868.  The  Tokyo  Mainichi  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  to  use  movable  type.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
success  at  the  start,  and  the  paper  returned  to  the  wood-cut  method 
after  a  few  issues.  Later,  however,  it  again  tried  the  new  method 
with  better  results.  The  Nichi  Nichi  is  given  credit  for  printing  the 
first  news  from  a  correspondent  abroad.  In  1872  this  paper  made 
arrangements  with  an  official  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Iwakura,  who 
was  dispatched  to  the  United  States  as  a  special  envoy,  to  write 
stories  of  the  prince's  trip.  The  first  of  these  stories  was  mailed 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Nichi  Nichi  also  enjoys  another  distinction 
in  pioneering  in  journalism.  When  Japanese  troops  invaded  Formo- 
sa, then  Chinese  territory,  in  1874,  a  representative  was  sent  along 
to  write  the  story  of  the  expedition.  This  correspondent,  a  Mr. 
Kishida,  is  regarded  as  the  first  Japanese  war  correspondent. 

Just  as  the  war  of  the  Restoration  led  to  the  beginning  of  news- 
papers, so  the  civil  war  of  1877,  known  as  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  led 
to  the  first  general,  marked  development  of  all  the  papers  of  that 
period.  There  was  a  demand  for  news  of  the  rebellion.  The  news- 
papers expanded  and  progressed  to  meet  this  demand.  Genichiro 
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Fukuchi,  the  editor  sent  to  jail  in  the  early  days  of  imperial  rule  for 
his  attacks  on  the  government,  had  re-entered  journalism,  purchasing 
the  Nichi  Nichi.  As  editor  of  the  paper  and  its  war  correspondent, 
he  went  to  the  general  headquarters  of  the  government  army  in 
Kyushu.  His  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer  was  widespread  and 
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his  articles  on  the  progress  of  the  war  were  eagerly  read.  When  he 
returned  to  the  capital  he  was  received  in  audience  by  Emperor  Meiji 
and  ordered  to  give  an  account  of  the  war  to  the  court.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  journalist  to  receive  such  a  distinction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  afterward  sent  him  gifts  in 
recognition  of  his  work. 

Japan's  newspapers  in  this  period  fell  into  two  distinct  classes. 
The  so-called  great  newspapers  printed  only  political  news  and  com- 
ment. The  small  newspapers  devoted  their  columns  exclusively  to 
fiction  and  other  light  reading,  with  the  inevitable  gossip.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  80' s  the  Hochi  tried  the  experiment  of  combining  the 
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two  styles  of  journalism.  It  introduced  general  news  and  human  in- 
terest stories.  The  result  was  a  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
that  journal.  The  Kokumin  Shimbun,  started  in  1890,  followed  the 
Hochi's  example.  It  probably  did  more  than  any  other  paper  to  de- 
velop the  real  newspaper  of  Japan.  From  the  first  its  columns  were 
filled  not  only  with  political  news  but  with  special  articles  and  news 
of  literature,  religion,  social  matters,  fine  arts  and  other  interests  that 
had  previously  been  ignored  by  the  newspapers  of  the  empire.  Illus- 
trations, which  had  been  tried  since  1874  with  indifferent  success, 
chiefly  in  fiction  stories,  were  adopted.  Photographs  and  sketches 
were  widely  used  in  the  reporting  of  all  current  news.  The  inter- 
view also  made  its  first  appearance  at  about  this  time. 

Another  war  that  was  epoch-making  in  its  effect  on  the  news- 
papers was  the  China-Japan  war  of  1894-5.  There  was  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  circulation  of  all  the  papers.  With  this  war  in 
progress  the  papers  began  opening  their  columns  to  news  of  interna- 
tional character.  They  made  their  initial  effort  to  print  the  world's 
news.  The  Japanese  reading  public  took  a  different  attitude  toward 
newspapers.  The  fact  that  the  papers  had  existed  for  years  as  politi- 
cal organs  and  not  purveyors  of  news  had  given  them  no  standing  as 
newspapers  among  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  An  insight  in- 
to the  political  character  of  the  papers  up  to  1890,  at  least,  is  re- 
vealed in  the  reminiscences  of  Fumiwo  Yano,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Hochi  Shimbun.  He  says: 

"There  were  frequent  political  controversies.  Newspapers  then 
were  quite  different  institutions  from  those  of  today.  They  were 
started  and  published  generally  by  men  of  means  or  political  leaders. 
These  men  used  them  to  fight  their  political  opponents.  They  were 
political  organs  and  the  owners  cared  little  whether  they  paid  as  a 
business.  Circulations  were  very  small.  Only  that  paper  that  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  5,000  copies  a  day  or  more  made  a  profit." 

Many  of  the  newspapers  continued  as  political  organs,  but  they 
developed  as  well  into  newspapers.  Newspaper  men  began  to  gain 
greater  recognition  and  the  newspapers  themselves  higher  standing. 

Again,  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  a  factor  in  increasing  the 
circulation  and  power  of  the  Japanese  newspapers.  The  influence  of 
the  press  during  this  war,  so  students  of  Japanese  affairs  state, 
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brought  about  a  nation  united  toward  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  JAPAN  TODAY 

The  people  of  modern  Japan  probably  are  the  greatest  readers  of 
newspapers  in  the  world  today.  That  is  true  of  the  people  in  the 
large  centers  of  population,  if  not  in  the  rural  districts.  From  the 
coolie  and  the  secluded  little  shopkeeper  to  the  highest  government 
official,  all  read  newspapers.  They  read  them  in  their  shops,  offices 
and  homes,  and  as  they  travel  in  the  tram  cars,  rickshaws  and  trains, 
In  1916,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  after  a  growth 
of  half  a  century,  there  are  published  in  the  empire  861  newspapers 
and  1858  periodicals,  a  total  of  2,719.  Two  papers  published  in 
Osaka,  the  Mainichi  and  the  Asahi,  have  a  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  each.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  journals 
in  Osaka,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  published  in  Tokyo. 
Some  of  the  more  important  dailies  and  their  approximate  circulation 
follow : 

Osaka  Mainichi  (Every  Day) 300,000 

Tokyo    Nichi    Nichi    (Day  to  Day),    published    by    the    Osaka 

Mainichi  175,000 

Osaka  Asahi  (Rising  Sun)    300,000 

Tokyo  Asahi,  published  by  the  Osaka  Asahi   180,000 

Tokyo  Hochi  (News)    250,000 

Tokyo  Kokumin  ( Nation)   200,000 

Tokyo  Yorodzu   (Everything)    175,000 

Tokyo  Jiji  (Current  Events)    100,000 

Other  Tokyo  newspapers  with  circulations  from  15,000  to  75,000 
or  80,000  are:  The  Miyako  (Metropolis)  ;  Maiyu  (Every  Evening)  ; 
Chuwo  (Center)  ;  Chugai  (Home  and  Abroad)  ;  Yomiuri  (Hawked 
About);  Sekai  (World).  Practically  all  of  the  papers  published  in 
the  empire  are  morning  editions.  Some  of  the  larger  of  these  dailies  al- 
so publish  evening  editions.  Papers  with  a  circulation  of  30,000  to 
50,000  are  found  in  Kobe  and  Kyoto.  In  the  other  cities  few  have 
a  circulation  of  more  than  10,000;  many  have  not  more  than  1,000. 
The  prices  per  copy  range  from  two  and  a  half  sen  (a  cent  and  a 
quarter)  to  one  sen  (one-half  cent).  The  average  subscription  rate 
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among  the  larger  papers  is  35  sen  a  month.  The  Hochi,  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  Tokyo,  gives  a  morning  and  evening  edition  for 
that  price.  But  few  Japanese  dailies  stick  to  a  fixed  price.  A  man 
of  means  may  have  to  pay  35  sen  or  more  a  month,  while  the  coolie 
may  get  the  same  paper  for  as  low  as  20  sen.  The  price  of  the  same 
paper  will  vary  in  different  neighborhoods,  depending  much  on  the 
competition  among  the  news  venders.  The  Jiji,  considered  by  many 
as  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  of  Japan,  has  a  rate  of  50  sen  a 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  empire,  printing  twelve  pages 
each  day.  The  size  of  other  papers  ranges  from  two  pages — a  single 
sheet  printed  on  both  sides — to  fourteen  pages.  The  average  size  of 
the  larger  papers  is  eight  pages.  They  are  distributed  through  car- 
riers and  by  mail  as  in  this  country. 

The  Japanese  have  no  alphabet.  The  newspapers  are  printed 
with  the  Chinese  ideographs.  The  columns  run  from  right  to  left  in- 
stead of  from  top  to  bottom.  The  first  page  of  a  Japanese  newspaper 
would  be  the  last  page  of  an  American  paper.  Headlines  of  big,  bold 
type  are  used.  In  addition,  the  stories  are  separated  by  triangles  and 
circles,  each  varying  in  size  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  story 
which  it  heads.  The  character  of  the  contents  may  be  shown  best  by 
reproducing  in  brief  the  contents  of  two  representative  papers.  The 
Asahi  may  well  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  best  of  Japanese 
journalism.  The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  a  single  is- 
sue of  the  Asahi: 

Page  1. — The  entire  page  with  the  exception  of  the  title  is  de- 
voted to  advertisements.  Most  of  these  ads  deal  with  books  and 
new  magazines. 

Page  2. — This  page  contains  the  principal  cable,  political  and 
governmental  news.  Most  of  the  cable  news  is  classified  and  assem- 
bled under  two-column  heads.  There  are  thirty-one  very  brief  dis- 
patches dealing  with  war  news  and  news  of  other  sort  from  North 
and  South  America,  Europe,  Russia  and  China.  Other  news  has 
to  do  with  a  cabinet  meeting,  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  meetings 
of  political  party  leaders  and  government  appointments.  One-half 
column  is  devoted  to  gossip  about  prominent  persons  in  Tokyo. 
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Page  3. — This  is  the  editorial  page.  It  contains  one  editorial  of 
a  column  and  a  half  in  length  on  "The  British  Suggestion  for  a 
Tariff  Agreement";  a  special  article  by  an  outside  contributor  on 
'The  Paris  Economic  Conference";  a  sketch  of  a  landscape  in  the 
center  of  the  page  by  a  well-known  artist ;  a  special  article  by  a  staff 
officer  on  "The  Meaning  of  the  Russian  Offensive";  a  special  article 
by  an  outsider  on  "The  Election  of  a  President  in  the  United  States" ; 
news  of  the  courts  and  many  local  events  and  national  news  stories; 
a  character  sketch  of  a  prominent  official. 

Page  4. — This  page  is  devoted  entirely  to  local  and  telegraph 
news.  It  contains  a  few  war  dispatches,  news  of  the  revolution  in 
China,  city  news,  financial,  industrial,  commercial  and  marine  news. 
One  special  article  is  a  translation  of  an  interview  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. 

Page  5. — This  is  a  page  of  miscellaneous  news,  sprinkled  liber- 
ally with  trivial,  gossipy  items.  There  are  stories  of  accidents,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  fires  and  similar  events.  Under  the  heading,  "The 
Blue  Pencil,"  is  material  that  can  be  classified  only  as  gossip. 

Pages  6  and  7. — These  two  pages  are  devoted  to  fiction,  dramatic 
criticism,  musical  news  and  comment  and  amusements.  A  fiction 
story  occupies  a  large  portion  of  each  page. 

Page  8. — This  page  contains  only  financial  news  and  stock 
market  quotations. 

Not  all  of  the  papers  in  Japan  have  as  high  a  standard  as  that 
of  the  Asahi.  There  is  another  class  which  includes  many  papers 
whose  existence  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  success  with  which 
they  can  appeal  to  the  uneducated.  These  papers  thrive  on  gossip 
and  the  sort  of  news  that  savors  of  the  objectionable.  There  are  no 
editorials.  No  serious  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  readers  either  lo- 
cal or  telegraph  news.  The  Miyako,  published  in  Tokyo,  may  be 
taken  as  example  of  this  type  of  Japanese  newspaper.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  one  issue  of  the  Miyako  follows : 

Page  1. — The  first  page  is  a  news  page,  yet  the  news  found  there 
is  of  doubtful  value.  The  first  columns  are  given  over  to  letters  and 
complaints  from  readers  about  conditions  in  Tokyo.  One  contribu- 
tor criticises  the  delays  in  train  service  and  then  advocates  the  plan 
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The  first  page  of  the  Jiji,  Tokyo,  of  the  issue  of  June  16,  1916 
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of  placarding  big  news  events  on  the  sides  of  all  tram  cars,  "as  is  the 
custom  in  all  wide-awake  American  cities."  The  editor  gives  his  ap- 
proval. There  are  a  story  by  one  of  the  story  tellers  for  which 
Japan  is  famous,  a  letter  by  a  Japanese  who  has  been  in  America,  a 
reminiscent  article  on  Nagasaki,  short  verses  and  a  few  advertise- 
ments of  books  of  the  lower  class. 

Page  2. — This  is  a  news  page,  closely  printed  with  few  headlines. 
There  are  no  foreign  cables.  To  take  the  place  of  the  editorial  there 
is  a  review  of  a  popular  subject  by  the  editor.  In  thirty-five  brief 
articles  the  paper  endeavors  to  give  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
general  run  of  news.  The  rest  of  the  page  is  devoted  to  stories  of 
personal  incidents  grouped  under  the  heading,  "Leisurely  Written 
With  a  Busy  Pen." 

Page  3. — All  of  the  news  of  the  geisha  world  is  covered  on  this 
page.  The  main  feature  is  the  daily  geisha  story  with  a  picture,  the 
latter  having  the  place  of  honor  in  the  center  of  the  page.  There  are 
also  a  sensational  fiction  story,  worse  in  character,  if  possible,  than 
those  found  in  the  lowest  type  of  news-stand  magazines  in  this  coun- 
try; fashion  plate  pictures  of  girls,  and  the  geisha  notes,  classified  as 
to  the  different  geisha  districts.  There  are  a  few  news  stories  of 
crimes  on  the  page.  All  of  the  material  is  written  in  what  may  be 
called  the  language  of  the  Japanese  tea  house. 

Page  4. — On  this  page  is  found  the  small  amount  of  financial 
news  that  the  paper  prints.  Most  of  the  page  is  devoted  to  stories 
and  advertisements  of  picture  shows,  story  tellers  and  the  theaters. 

Page  5. — Suicides,  murders,  wrestling  and  gossip  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  this  page.  One  story  of  considerable  length  deals  with 
the  foreign  costume  of  a  Japanese  woman  who  had  just  sailed  for 
New  York. 

Page  6. — On  this  page  are  grouped  advertisements  of  all  articles 
that  are  intended  to  aid  one  in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment.  Un- 
der the  heading  "Consultations"  there  is  a  questions  and  answers 
column  in  which  the  editor  gives  advice  on  everything  from  the  care 
of  the  hair  to  the  best  way  to  get  along  as  husband  and  wife. 

Thus  the  journalism  of  Japan  falls  into  two  distinct  classes. 
Just  as  it  was  distinguished  at  the  start  by  the  two  groups  known  as 
the  "great"  and  the  "small"  papers,  so  it  is  at  present  by  the  "serious" 
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and  the  "entertaining"  types.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  are  no  papers  occupying  a  middle  ground.  There  are  many 
that  try  to  appeal  to  both  the  high  and  low  class  of  readers  with  vary- 
ing success.  The  two  papers  selected  for  an  analysis  of  their  con- 
tents afford  examples  of  the  two  groups.  This  division  is  due  partly, 
at  least,  to  the  bonding  or  licensing  system  incorporated  in  the  govern- 
ment press  laws. 

GOVERNMENT   REGULATION    OF   THE  PRESS 

The  newspapers  of  no  country  are  subject  to  more  rigid  regula- 
tion or  stricter  censorship  in  time  of  peace  than  those  of  Japan.    By 

means  of  laws,  first  enforced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  and 
later  revised  and  enlarged,  the  gov- 
ernment maintains  full  control  not 
only  over  the  press  but  over  all 
magazines  and  books.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  control 
is  that  no  newspaper  is  allowed  to 
discuss  current  political  matters 
unless  it  has  put  up  a  bond  with 
the  government.  This  bond  serves 
as  security  to  the  government  in 
case  of  fine  for  the  violation  of  the 
press  laws. 

Fines  and  imprisonment  have 
been  assessed  with  such  regularity 
by  the  government  that  the  news- 
papers, almost  without  exception, 
employ  "jail  editors"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  serve  out  sentences  in  jail. 
K.  YUASA  They  are  dummy  editors.  Their 

Director    of    the    Bureau    of    Polhe    Af-  published     in   each     isSUC 
fairs,    Tokyo,    who    has    complete    charge    of 

the    censoring    of    newspapers    and    the    en-  of    the    paper    as    editor    instead    OI 

forcement    of   the    press   laws.  that  Qf  thfi   rgal  editor  Qr  publisher. 

They  are  generally  of -the  coolie  class  and  perhaps  have  no  other  con- 
nection with  the  paper.  If  they  have,  it  may  be  in  the  capacity  of 
janitor  or  office  boy.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  large  papers 
escaping  punishment  for  infraction  of  the  laws  with  a  small  fine, 
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say  of  100  yen  ($50).  Rather  than  pay  that  amount  they  have  al- 
lowed their  jail  editors  to  serve  a  sentence. 

Jail  editors,  of  course,  are  a  subterfuge,  yet  the  government  has 
taken  no  steps  to  stop  the  practice  of  maintaining  them.  The  laws 
provide  for  much  more  severe  punishment  than  mere  fines  or  im- 
prisonment. The  publication  of  the  paper  can  be  suspended,  the  pa- 
pers seized  or  the  plant  can  be  closed.  The  last  action  is  what  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  empire  fear  most.  It  is  taken  generally 
only  after  repeated  warnings,  such  as  convictions  with  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  here  a  complete  digest  of  these 
press  laws,  but  some  of  the  main  points,  which  will  enable  one  to  gain 
an  idea  of  their  scope,  follow: 

1. — The  following  are  not  permitted  to  become  publishers  or  editors  of 
papers :  Persons  not  in  residence  before  the  law  was  passed ;  sailors  or  sol- 
diers, either  in  service  or  subject  to  service;  minors;  persons  considered  in- 
competent ;  criminals  of  a  certain  class. 

2. — Printing  plants  of  papers  published  for  circulation  in  the  country  must 
be  located  within  the  empire. 

3. — Publishers  must  record  with  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs : 
Dates  or  frequency  of  issue ;  whether  or  not  current  politics  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  character  of  material  to  be  published ;  exact  date  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  paper;  place  of  publication  and  location  of  the  printing  plant;  name  of 
the  proprietor  or  publisher ;  names  and  ages  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  print- 
er. This  report  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor  and  legal  representative 
within  ten  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  first  issue. 

3. — Any  change  of  proprietor,  editor  or  printer  must  be  reported  within 
seven  days  after  the  change  has  been  made.  In  case  of  death  the  name  of 
the  new  proprietor  or  editor  must  be  reported  within  the  same  length  of  time. 

4. — Any  paper  that  misses  100  days  of  publication  consecutively,  or  allows 
100  days  to  elapse  between  three  issues,  must  cease  publication  entirely. 

5. — In  case  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  leaves  the  country  for  more  than  one 
month  he  must  report  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  proprietor.  Temporary 
proprietors  and  editors,  anyone  in  charge  of  an  editorial  department,  the 
signer  of  any  published  article  and  the  person  requesting  the  publication  of 
any  article  of  correction  or  retraction,  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
laws. 

6. — At  the  time  of  publication  of  each  issue,  two  copies  must  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  one  copy 
to  the  main  office  of  the  local  government,  one  copy  to  the  procurator's  of- 
fice of  the  local  court  and  one  copy  to  the  procurator  of  the  district  court. 
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7. — No  paper  can  publish  articles  on  current  politics  in  its  columns  unless 
bond  is  filed  with  the  government.  The  amount  of  the  bond  required  follows : 
In  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  or  any  point  within  three  miles  of  these  cities,  2,000  yen 
($1000)  ;  cities  of  a  population  up  to  70,000,  1000  yen  ($500)  ;  all  other  places, 
500  yen  ($250).  The  amount  of  bond  is  reduced  one-half  for  all  publications 
issued  less  than  three  times  a  month.  The  government  can  use  this  money 
placed  as  security  to  cover  fines  which  are  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  con- 
viction. A  paper  must  cease  publication  within  seven  days  after  there  is  an 
unpaid  deficit  in  the  bond. 

8. — In  the  case  of  the  publication  of  an  erroneous  article,  if  a  correction  is 
requested  by  anyone  concerned  with  it,  the  correction  must  be  published  in 
full,  either  in  the  first  or  second  issue  following  the  request.  This  correction 
must  be  published  in  the  same  kind  of  type  as  the  original  article.  If  the 
correction  does  not  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  or  if  it  contains 
matter  unsuitable  for  publication  under  the  laws,  it  need  not  be  published.  If 
the  correction  exceeds  in  length  the  original  article  the  paper  may  change  its 
established  advertising  rate  for  all  the  extra  matter.  Any  matter  reprinted 
from  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  government  must  be  corrected,  in  case  the 
Official  Gazette  publishes  a  correction.  This  must  be  done  without  request  or 
charge  of  any  kind. 

9. — No  paper  is  allowed  to  print  the  news  of  preliminary  examinations 
before  any  law  case  has  been  submitted  to  public  trial;  or  any  matter  regard- 
ing a  criminal  case  prohibited  by  the  procurator  in  charge ;  or  any  arguments 
of  a  case  the  trial  of  which  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

10. — Permission  must  be  obtained  to  print  the  contents  of  any  document 
that  has  not  been  made  public  by  the  government,  or  document  or  proceedings 
of  any  organization  formed  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Permission  must 
also  be  obtained  to  publish  any  petition  or  appeal  made  to  the  government.  No 
paper  can  publish  any  article  that  is  likely  to  arouse  sentiment  favorable  to  a 
criminal,  or  anything  tending  to  praise  or  damage  a  criminal  or  person  accused 
of  a  crime. 

11. — The  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  can  prohibit  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  papers,  or  seize  all  copies  if  he  regards  any  article  contained 
in  the  issue  as  "harmful  to  peace,  order  and  good  custom."  He  can  also  pro- 
hibit the  publication  of  the  fact  that  such  action  has  been  taken  by  his  office. 
The  copies  of  any  foreign  paper  circulated  in  the  empire  are  subject  to  the 
seizure,  and,  in  case  of  one  offense,  future  copies  can  be  stopped  from  en- 
tering the  country. 

12. — The  Minister  of  State  for  War,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Marine  and 
the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  can  prohibit  the  publication  or  re- 
strict the  matter  prepared  for  publication  in  regard  to  military,  naval  and 
foreign  affairs  at  any  time  the  ministers  so  desire. 

13. — Imprisonment  or  a  fine  can  be  imposed  in  case  of  the  publication  of 
any  article  that  reflects  on  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  court,  or  reflects  on 
the  form  of  government,  or  is  in  violation  of  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

14. — Punishment  is  provided  for  the  publication  of  libel. 
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The  press  laws  are  rigidly  enforced  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  times  of  war.  Because  of  the  extra  vigilance  of  the  government 
officials  since  the  present  war  started,  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with, 
however,  has  increased  largely.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  453  is- 
sues of  newspaper  were  prohibited  and  the  copies  seized.  One  news- 
paper was  forced  to  suspend  publication.  Warning  was  given  to 


Censors  at  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Police  Affairs  in  Tokyo 

194  papers,  and  114  cases  of  violation  of  the  laws  were  tried  in  court. 
The  number  of  cases  where  issues  were  prohibited  from  circulation 
was  about  six  times  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  laws  are  administered  by  the  police  under  the  direction  of 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  The  copies  of 
all  newspapers  are  examined  by  officials  in  the  prefecture  in  which 
they  are  published.  The  cabinet  ministers  mentioned  in  the  synopsis 
of  the  laws  may  at  any  time  call  attention  of  the  police  to  an  offend- 
ing article  and  order  action  taken.  It  often  happens  that  one  article 
will  be  "passed"  by  one  cabinet  officer  but  will  be  prohibited  by  an- 
other. One  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1916,  when  a  Tokyo  paper 
published  an  interview  given  by  Marquis  Okuma,  the  premier.  The 
distribution  of  the  paper  carrying  the  interview  was  prohibited  by  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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In  Tokyo,  where  government  news  originates,  warnings  are  given 
in  advance  by  the  police  against  the  publication  of  stories,  or  edito- 
rial comment  on  news  that  arises.  These  warnings  deal  with  news 
furnished  by  news-gathering  agencies,  articles  published  in  a  paper 
the  issue  of  which  has  been  seized,  and  news  which  has  become 
known  but  not  yet  published. 

In  January,  1916,  an  attack  was  made  in  Tokyo  on  the  life  of 
Premier  Okuma.  The  newspapers  were  not  permitted  to  print  any 
account  of  the  attempted  crime  until  several  days  later.  After  the 
publication  of  the  story  of  the  attack,  printed  notices  were  sent  to  all 
the  papers  in  the  city  forbidding  mention  of  the  case  until  further 
notice.  Later  when  the  suspected  men  had  been  arrested  and  all  the 
evidence  had  been  gathered  by  the  government  the  ban  was  lifted. 
Printed  forms  are  used  by  the  police  in  sending  out  notices  to  stop 
publication  of  news  and  editorials. 

Under  the  wide  authority  provided  in  the  press  laws,  orders  af- 
fecting the  publication  of  matters  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
laws  come  daily  to  the  newspaper  through  the  police.  In  September, 
1915,  this  order  was  sent  to  all  newspapers  throughout  the  empire: 

"It  will  be  an  offense  to  publish  in  the  future  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  imperial  palace  or  grounds. 

"Newspapers  or  periodicals  must  not  publish  in  the  future  any 
imperial  autographs. 

"Unclear,  poorly  printed  photographs  of  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror, have  been  appearing  in  certain  newspapers  recently.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  photographs  must  cease." 

In  the  Official  Gazette,  published  by  the  government,  announce- 
ment is  first  made  of  news  of  a  certain  class.  An  instance  is  that 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Princess  Hatsu,  5  years  old,  which  oc- 
curred in  1915.  While  the  news  of  the  death  was  known  in  time  for 
publication  in  the  afternoon  papers  in  Tokyo,  none  was  allowed  to 
publish  the  story  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  Official 
Gazette  appeared.  The  papers  were  allowed  to  tell,  however,  that  she 
was  critically  ill  and  that  she  had  no  chance  for  recovery.  A  case 
somewhat  similar  was  that,  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 
The  news  of  her  death  was  known  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was 
published.  There  is  a  tradition  of  old  Japan  that  a  member  of 
the  imperial  family  cannot  die  except  at  the  palace.  Although  the 
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Empress  Dowager's  death  occurred  outside  of  Tokyo,  she  was  not 
"officially  dead"  until  after  the  body  arrived  at  the  palace.  Thus  it 
was  twenty-hours  before  the  death  was  announced  by  the  government 
in  the  Official  Gazette. 

The  foreign  newspapers  in  Japan  are  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  those  affecting  the  vernacular  papers.  They  are  as  closely 
read  and  are  held  to  strict  account.  The  government  also  enforces 
similar  regulations  over  the  publication  and  circulation  of  books.  In 
recent  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  books  of  an  immoral  or 
obscene  character.  In  1913  the  government  prohibited  the  sale  of 
1,096  books  of  this  kind. 

The  press  of  Japan  is  under  a  constant,  strict  surveillance.  The 
censorship  is  not  a  war  measure  but  a  permanent  institution.  Its  en- 
forcement is  applied  more  rigidly  to  news  than  to  the  expression  of 
editorial  opinion.  Under  the  administration  of  the  laws,  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  exist  in  Japan  as  it  is  known  in  other  countries. 
While  a  wide  latitude  is  given  to  the  publication  of  opinion  and  dis- 
cussions, every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  news  columns  free  of  mis- 
statements,  or  even  statements  of  fact  that  the  government  may  con- 
sider harmful  to  the  empire  or  its  people.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  the 
suppression  and  seizure  of  issues  and  not  by  aiding  the  press  in 
getting  facts  before  publication.  The  press  is  seldom  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  government.  The  newspapers  have  formed  the 
habit  of  guessing  at  the  facts  regarding  important  events  of  public  in- 
terest connected  with  national  and  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  attitude 
of  the  government  has  become  a  contributing  cause,  at  least,  of  an 
irresponsible  press;  and  an  irresponsible  press  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  government  regulation. 

Japan  has  a  limited  number  of  well-edited,  influential  newspapers. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Mainichi  and  Asahi  of  Osaka, 
the  Jiji,  Hochi,  Asahi,  Kokumin,  Nichi  Nichi  and  Chuwo  of  Tokyo. 
In  the  rapid  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  Japan  they  have  per- 
formed remarkable  service  in  molding  and  then  in  directing  public 
opinion.  Their  progress  has  been,  and  still  is,  handicapped  undoubt- 
edly by  the  restrictions  on  their  freedom.  But  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent have  they  been  hampered  by  the  very  attitude  of  the  government 
itself;  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  mere  tolerance.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  Japan's  journalism  has  the  government  assumed  any 
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responsibility  for  public  opinion,  or  given  any  aid  in  its  guidance,  ex- 
cept possibly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEWS 

In  the  office  of  all  Japanese  newspapers  the  news  is  divided  in- 
to two  classes,  known  as  "hard  news"  and  "soft  news."  Hard  news 
deals  with  serious,  important  events.  It  includes  all  foreign  news 
received  by  cable  and  news  of  political,  governmental,  literary,  artistic 
and  dramatic  events.  Soft  news  includes  features  and  fiction,  and 
reports  of  crimes,  accidents,  tragedies,  and  personal  and  social  inci- 
dents. Each  newspaper  has  a  hard  news  editor  and  a  soft  news  edi- 
tor. 

For  many  years  one  page  of  practically  all  newspapers  has  been 
devoted,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  publication  of  what  would  be  called 
gossip  or  scandal  in  this  country.  This  page  is  known  familiarly  as 
the  "third  page,"  although  it  is  really  the  fifth  since  the  newspapers 
have  grown  in  size.  Some  of  the  more  spicy  of  the  stories,  dealing 
largely  in  personalities,  would  be  considered  highly  objectionable  and 
libelous  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Even  the  better  class  of  news- 
papers still  maintain  their  "third  page,"  but  the  character  of  the  mat- 
ter printed  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  in  the  cheaper  journals. 
These  stories  in  the  best  papers  do  not  differ  greatly  from  what 
American  newspapers  print  as  human-interest  incidents.  Most  of 
them  are  grouped  under  headings  such  as  the  writers  of  editorial 
paragraphs  use  in  this  country.  Translations  of  some  of  these 
headings  taken  from  Tokyo  papers  follow:  "The  Inskstand,"  "The 
Right  and  Wrong  Report,"  "The  Notebook,"  "Remainder  Notes," 
"A  Notebook  of  the  Fleeting  World,"  "To  Return  to  the  Subject," 
"By  Wireless,"  "The  Year  Round,"  "One  Bundle,"  "After  Dinner," 
"Eastern  Man-Western  Man"  and  "The  Blue  Pencil."  Something 
of  the  nature  of  the  mild  type  of  these  trivial  stories,  which  are  found 
not  only  on  the  "third  page"  but  which  invade  the  other  pages  of 
almost  all  Japanese  newspapers,  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
translations  of  two  brief  stories  : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Econo- 
my, Yasuda  Zenzaburo,  a  banker,  said :  "I  am  apt  to  become  sleepy 
when  I  listen  to  the  speeches  of  others."  Baron  Shibusawa,  who  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  remark,  replied:  "Oh,  yes,  I  sympathize  with  you 
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from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  I  advise  you  to  hang  your  head  the 
right  way  down  when  you  become  sleepy,  for  it  is  not  polite  at  all  to 
allow  your  head  to  hang  backward.  You  may  gape  if  you  hang  your 
head  backward.  They  will  be  sure  to  take  you  for  an  earnest  listener 
if  you  remain  still  and  hang  your  head  down."  Mr.  Taketomi,  Minister 
of  Finance,  heard  the  conversation  and  smiled.  "It  is  only  a  trifle," 
he  said,  "to  gape  while  listening.  Some  experts  are  bold  enough  to 
slobber  as  well."  Many  interesting  incidents  occur  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  now  that  the  hot  season  has  set  in. 


Since  Etsunaka,  a  resident  of  Asakusa,  has  separated  from  her 
master,  a  coal  dealer,  she  has  lost  a  good  opponent  for  her  noted 
powers  of  quarreling.  The  neighbors  are  breathing  freely  again  at 
the  prospect  that  they  need  no  longer  hear  embarrassing  quarrels 
which  have  made  the  neighborhood  famous.  The  reaction  has  been  so 
great  that  Etsunaka  has  been  downhearted.  She  says :  "I  feel  sick 
now  that  I  have  .no  one  to  quarrel  with." 

The  Japanese  reporter,  generally  speaking,  is  inaccurate.  He  has 
failed  to  realize  that  the  principle  on  which  good  reporting  is  based 
is  that  of  accuracy.  Too  often  he  accepts  without  verification  a  mere 
rumor  as  news.  His  information  on  important  events  may  be  gather- 
ed from  any  source.  More  often  than  otherwise  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  authoritative.  This  practice  of  the  Japanese  reporter,  permitted  by 
the  newspaper  employing  him,  has  done  more  probably  than  anything 
else  to  warrant  the  charge  of  irresponsibility  that  is  often  made 
against  the  press  of  that  country.  Marquis  Okuma,  the  noted  Japanese 
statesman,  who  has  repeatedly  asserted  his  friendliness  toward  the 
press,  only  recently  told  the  newspaper  men  of  Tokyo  that  their  first 
step  toward  removing  this  charge  of  irresponsibility  and  gaining  a 
greater  freedom  would  be  to  "deal  in  cold  facts."  The  ease  with 
which  a  reporter's  story  or  interview  may  be  discredited  is  another 
evidence  of  his  inaccuracy.  An  official  of  the  Japanese  government 
has  only  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  remarks  attributed  to 
him  in  an  interview,  or  for  published  reports  of  his  official  acts,  and 
his  denial  is  accepted  without  question.  The  Japanese  reporter  is 
not  a  faker  nor  does  he  rely  on  his  imagination.  His  deficiency  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  lacks  discernment.  In  his  work  of  recording 
events  he  refuses  to  investigate  with  the  thoroughness  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  presentation  of  facts.  The  very  fact  that  the  news  columns 
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of  the  Japanese  newspapers  are  inaccurate  leads  to  inaccuracies  in 
the  editorial  columns.  It  is  not  unusual  for  editorial  discussions  to 
run  for  days,  based  on  the  news  report  of  an  event  of  political  sig- 
nificance, before  it  transpires  that  the  news  was  untrue  and  based 
originally  on  a  rumor.  lichiro  Tokutomi,  regarded  as  Japan's  leading 
journalist,  gives  some  light  on  this  general  condition  when  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  it  was  only  after  the  China-Japan  war  that  real 
journalists  began  to  develop  in  Japan.  He  writes  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"Journalism  was  a  hobby-work  by  the  men  who  had  already 
made  their  career  in  some  other  walks  of  life,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  stepping  stone  by  the  young  men  who  had  still  to  carve  out  their 
career.  The  public  refused  to  recognize  the  value  of  newspapers  as 
newspapers  only.  Neither  had  journalists  social  recognition  as 
journalists  only.  It  was  only  after  the  China- Japan  war  that  the 
newspapers  had  their  own  standing  and  journalism  became  an  inde- 
pendent profession  for  aspiring  young  men.  It  was  no  more  a  step- 
ping stone.  Newspapers  and  journalists  came  to  possess  their  own 
standing. 

"Formerly  journalism  was  a  hobby- work  of  amateurs  and  natur- 
ally the  remuneration  of  journalists  was  smaller  than  that  of  other 
professions.  But  all  of  this  difference  has  been  removed  and  news- 
paper men's  remuneration  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  others. 
Newspaperdom  of  this  country  cannot  be  viewed  except  as  having  a 
future  full  of  bright  promise." 

FICTION  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

The  people  of  Japan  are  lovers  of  fiction.  This  has  led  the 
newspapers  of  the  empire  to  devote  several  columns  of  each  issue  to 
the  publication  of  a  modern  serial  story,  a  short  fiction  story  or  fic- 
tion of  old  Japan,  most  of  which  is  printed  in  serial  form.  The  large 
newspapers  have  found  that  their  circulation  will  rise  or  fall  to  the 
extent  of  several  thousand  readers,  depending  on  the  appeal  of  the 
fiction  story  that  happens  to  be  running.  Since  subscriptions  are  ob- 
tained by  the  month,  or  by  small  periods,  a  reader  who  finds  that  he 
does  not  care  for  the  fiction  story  started  in  the  paper  he  has  been 
taking,  will  immediately  quit  that  paper  and  take  another.  The 
fluctuation  in  circulation  from  this  cause,  however,  constitutes  only 
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a  small  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  the  larger  papers.  Some  of 
these  fiction  stories,  as  long  relatively  as  the  Japanese  play,  will  run 
for  months  or  even  a  year.  Just  as  in  this  country,  they  appeal  most 
to  women  readers.  Some  are  purchased  from  outsiders  and  others 


A  cartoon  in  the  Jiji  by  Kitazawa  on  America  and  the  U-boat  menace.  The 
Japanese  characters  on  the  drawing  say:  "In  order  that  he  may  know 
something  about  the  movements  of  the  German  submarine,  which  is  almost 
a  wild  beast,  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  always  peace-loving,  has  devised  as  the 
best  method  a  bell  to  put  on  the  German  submarine  lion." 

are  written  by  members  of  the  staff.     The  fiction  of  the  old  school 
and  the  tales  of  the  samurai  are  still  popular. 

CARTOONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Jiji  was  the  first  Japanese  newspaper  to  use  cartoons.  Early 
in  the  Meiji  era,  however,  Yunesaki  Natori,  an  artist,  started  a  small 
paper  called  the  Marumaru  Shimbun,  which  contained  cartoons  on 
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current  events.  A  few  years  later  another  artist  started  the  Niroku, 
now  the  Sekai,  but  his  cartoons  offended  the  government  and  he  was 
imprisoned.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Jiji  began  the  publication  of  the 
cartoons  of  Rakuten  Kitazawa,  who  is  said  to  be  the  leading  cartoon- 
ist in  Japan  today.  After  meeting  with  success  through  his  work 
with  the  Jiji,  he  started  a  weekly  humorous  magazine  in  Tokyo,  but 
later  sold  it  to  rejoin  the  Jiji.  He  is  still  on  the  staff  of  that  paper. 
He  is  especially  known  for  his  caricatures  of  Marquis  Okuma.  An- 
other widely  known  Japanese  newspaper  artist  is  Hiakaho  Hirafuku 
of  the  Kokumin.  He  makes  extended  trips  in  Japan  with  lichiro 
Tokutomi,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Kokumin,  and  illustrates  the  arti- 
cles of  Mr.  Tokutomi,  which  have  made  that  paper  especially  famous. 
Other  cartoonists  of  note  are :  Taigakubo  Shimizu  of  the  Yorozu, 
Ippei  Oakamoto  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi,  Kin  Yamasita  of  the  Kokumin, 
Koichiro  Kondo  of  the  Yomiuri  and  Kuniwo  Homma  of  the  Nichi 
Nichi.  The  Yorozu  offers  prizes  to  amateur  cartoonists  for  cartoons 
on  current  events,  publishing  one  each  day.  It  pays  from  one  yen 
(50  cents)  to  five  yen  ($2.50)  for  each  cartoon  selected. 

SPORTING  NEWS 

The  sporting  page  has  not  yet  become  an  institution  in  Japanese 
journalism.  The  national  sport  is  wrestling  and  much  space  is  de- 
voted to  news  of  the  matches.  Like  the  world's  baseball  series  in 
America,  the  news  of  the  big  wrestling  matches  is  given  first-page 
position,  and,  in  cases  of  the  matches  leading  to  championships,  af- 
fords occasion  for  extras.  Every  newspaper  has  its  bulletin  board 
especially  constructed  and  the  man  in  the  street  can  easily  keep  in- 
formed on  the  progress  of  all  professional  contests  during  the  wrest- 
ling season.  When  these  games  are  not  in  progress  much  space 
is  devoted  to  the  news  of  the  champions  of  the  various  classes.  Ama- 
teur sports,  such  as  baseball,  tennis,  golf  and  track  athletics  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  are  fast  becoming  popular,  yet  little  news  of 
these  events  is  published.  What  little  news  of  sporting  events  is  pub- 
lished is  not  grouped  on  one  page  or  in  a  single  department. 

EXTRA  EDITIONS 

Extra  editions  of  the  larger  papers  in  Tokyo  are  common.  In 
the  wrestling  season  the  cry  of  "gogai"  (extra)  and  the  jingling  of 
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the  bells  worn  by  the  newsboys  selling  them  can  be  heard  in  every 
street.  They  are  issued  in  connection  with  all  important  news  events, 
local,  national  and  foreign,  but  not  on  the  small  pretext  that  is  the 
occasion  for  the  publication  of  an  extra  by  papers  in  many  American 
cities.  Practically  all  newsboys  in  Japan  wear  a  uniform,  consisting 
of  a  loose  coat  with  the  name  of  the  paper  inscribed  on  the  back. 
When  distributing  extras  they  are  required  to  wear  bells  that  jingle 
as  they  run,  similar  to  the  sleigh  bells  of  this  country. 

The  extra  edition  is  a  small  affair.  It  is  not  an  issue  of  the 
paper  made  over,  with  the  news  of  the  big  event  added.  It  consists 
of  a  very  small  sheet,  printed  separately.  The  size  depends  on  the 
amount  of  material  the  paper  has  gathered  on  the  special  news  event. 
It  resembles  a  handbill,  normally  about  7  by  9  inches.  Big  sheets 
are  printed  for  the  purpose  and  then  cut.  The  paper  makes  little  ef- 
fort to  sell  extras.  They  are  turned  over  to  the  newsboys,  who  de- 
liver them  to  subscribers  but  who  are  allowed  to  sell  as  many  as  they 
can.  When  Germany  declared  war  on  Portugal,  the  Asahi  in  Tokyo 
issued  140,000  of  these  small  extras.  The  total  amount  that  the  pa- 
per received  from  their  sale  was  3  yen  ($1.50).  It  took  about  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  cable  bulletin  telling  of  the  action  of 
Germany  was  received  in  the  office  for  the  first  boy  to  start  out  with 
his  gogais. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

The  organization  of  the  modern  Japanese  newspaper  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  American  newspaper.  The  Tokyo 
Asahi,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  occupies  a  two-story  build- 
ing, a  fairly  large  structure  for  Japan,  built  in  European  style.  Ex- 
tensive use  is  made  of  the  telephone  in  gathering  news,  both  local  and 
from  various  points  in  Japan.  The  paper  has  its  own  telephone  ex- 
change and  a  separate  room  for  the  reporters  to  take  the  news  by 
telephone.  All  cable  news  printed  by  this  paper  first  comes  to  the 
main  office  in  Osaka  and  is  telephoned  from  there  to  the  Tokyo  of- 
fice. Practically  the  entire  editorial  force  works  in  one  large,  open 
room.  Extending  the  full  length  of  this  room  is  a  row  of  long  tables 
at  which  the  reporters  write.  The  writers  of  soft  news  are  grouped 
at  one  end,  with  the  soft  news  editors  and  copy  readers  at  one  side. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  made  for  those  who  write  and  handle  the 
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A  page  of  copy  written  by  a  Japanese  reporter 

hard  news.  The  reporters  use  regulation  copy  paper  blocked  out  in 
small  squares  for  the  writing  of  the  Japanese  characters.  Some  write 
with  a  small  brush  in  India  ink,  others  use  a  pencil,  but  the  majority 
have  adopted  the  modern  fountain  pen.  The  foreign  editor,  handling 
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all  cable  news,  has  a  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  There  are  no 
typewriters.  The  ideograph  makes  the  use  of  the  typewriter  and 
the  linotype  machine  an  impossibility.  The  staff  of  reporters  is  about 
double  in  size  that  of  the  average  American  newspaper  of  the  same 
circulation. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  morgue,  containing  the  usual  reference 
books,  pictures  and  clippings.  All  the  material  in  the  Asahi  office  is 
indexed  in  English.  It  was  explained  by  K.  Sugimura,  editor-in- 
chief,  that  this  method  was  employed  to  prevent  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  material  by  reporters  and  others  who  had  no  authority  to  take 
it  out.  A  staff  of  eight  is  employed  in  the  morgue. 

The  Asahi,  as  all  larger  papers,  uses  modern,  foreign-built,  ro- 
tary presses  and  has  its  type  foundry,  stereotying  and  photo-engraving 
plants.  In  the  composing  room  one  finds  printers  at  the  case  hand- 
ling nearly  10,000  different  ideographs,  where  the  American  printer 
with  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters  has  a  case  with  only  seventy- 
eight  letter  boxes.  The  body  type  in  which  most  of  the  newspaper 
is  set  consists  of  about  9,500  characters.  Of  these  4,000  are  in  com- 
mon use.  Besides  these  there  are  the  cases  with  the  many  different 
characters  used  for  headings  and  display  advertising.  Training  from 
childhood  is  said  to  be  almost  necessary  to  become  a  compositor. 
The  printer's  stick  is  a  small  wooden  box.  The  cases  are  long  and 
when  he  desires  a  character  that  is  not  within  reach  he  calls  to  a 
boy,  who  runs  to  the  other  end  of  the  case  and  brings  it  back  to  him. 

Many  people  in  Japan  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the  Chinese 
ideographs  to  read  them  intelligently.  For  these  readers  the  Japan- 
ese newspaper  must  have  type  for  what  is  known  as  the  kana  system 
of  writing.  This  system  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  characters  most 
commonly  used.  The  Chinese  ideographs  give  the  reader  the  idea. 
The  kana,  printed  in  small  type  at  the  side,  indicates  the  inflection 
or  pronunciation  and  the  meaning. 

The  average  monthly  wage  of  the  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  is  about  40  yen  ($20)  a  month.  Printers  receive  as  low  as  10 
yen  ($5)  a  month. 

In  Japan  there  is  a  national  creed  that  nothing  shall  be  wasted. 
This  applies  to  newspaper  space.  After  filling  the  paper  with  read- 
ing matter  and  advertising,  generally  with  the  least  amount  of  spac- 
ing, there  may  come  late  news  of  importance.  No  reading  matter  is 
killed,  as  is  the  custom  with  American  editors,  to  make  room  for 
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this  late  news.  Instead,  the  Japanese  employ  a  method  not  unlike  the 
American  "fudge."  A  narrow  plate  is  cast  and  is  inserted  in  what  is 
normally  the  white  space  in  the  fold  between  the  pages. 

WOMEN  IN  JOURNALISM 

The  popular  belief  in  Japan  is  that  the  home  is  the  proper  place 
for  a  woman.  Only  recently  has  there  been  anything  like  adequate 
provision  made  for  the  education  of  women.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  women  to  engage  in  newspaper  work, 
or,  in  fact,  any  professional  work.  In  the  early  days  of  the  develop- 
ment of  journalism,  when  the  papers  were  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
the  discussion  of  political  matters,  there  were  no  women  journalists. 
Following  the  China -Japan  war,  with  the  increased  circulation  and 
the  acquisition  of  women  readers,  several  papers  tried  the  experiment 
of  employing  women  writers.  They  devoted  their  literary  efforts  to 
subjects  that  were  intended  to  appeal  particularly  to  women.  While 
their  writing  was  popular  at  first,  principally  because  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  readers,  the  novelty  wore  off.  Next  they  invaded  the  field  of 
special  story  writing  with  some  success.  In  this  line  of  work  several 
became  widely  known.  Ten  years  ago  Miss  Kyoko  Shimoyama,  who 
was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Osaka  Jiji  Shimbun,  hired  out  as  a 
waitress  in  a  noted  restaurant  in  Kobe.  She  wrote  a  series  of  stories 
afterward,  telling  of  the  visits  to  the  restaurant  by  prominent  men  of 
the  country  and  matters  of  political  significance  that  transpired  dur- 
ing their  visits.  Others  followed  Miss  Shimoyama's  example.  Stories 
written  by  women  became  regular  features  of  many  papers.  Miss 
Fumiko  Nakadaira,  until  recently  in  the  employ  of  the  Chuwo  Shim- 
bun,  obtained  employment  in  an  actor's  home,  in  the  home  of  a  priest, 
the  home  of  a  public  official,  a  geisha  house,  an  employment  agency 
and  similar  places.  What  she  saw  and  heard  about  these  people  in 
various  walks  of  life,  information  obtained  without  cognizance  of 
any  ethical  code,  she  embodied  in  a  long  series  of  articles  for  her 
paper.  Later  the  stories  were  published  in  book  form.  Few  of  this 
class  of  women  writers  attained  permanent  success.  Some  entered 
the  magazine  field,  but  the  majority  gave  up  journalism. 

In  very  recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
journalism  on  the  part  of  women.  Several  papers  now  have  women 
on  their  staff  of  reporters.  Among  these  papers  are  the  Jiji,  Asahi, 
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Nichi  Nichi,  Kokumin,  Yorozu  and  Yomiuri.  In  Tokyo  two  years 
ago  an  association  of  women  newspaper  writers  was  formed  with 
fifteen  members.  Most  of  them  work  on  special  news  assignments, 
particularly  on  interviews.  The  foreign  visitor  to  Tokyo  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  quite  likely  to  be  interviewed  by  a  woman.  It  is  said  by  one 
Tokyo  editor  that  a  woman  reporter  was  sent  whenever  possible  to 
interview  foreign  visitors  of  prominence,  for  he  had  found  that  for- 
eigners were  much  more  disposed  to  talk  to  women  reporters  than 
to  men.  The  Yomiuri  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in  Japan  that  pub- 
lish a  special  page  for  women.  Three  women  have  charge  of  this 
page.  They  write  exclusively  on  matters  of  interest  to  women.  The 
paper  recently  celebrated  the  third  anniversary  of  the  starting  of  this 
page  with  a  women's  and  children's  exposition  in  Tokyo. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Local  and  national  news  is  gathered  and  sold  to  Japanese  news- 
papers by  news-gathering  agencies.  Most  of  these  are  in  Tokyo. 
Both  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  are  used  in  obtaining  and  dis- 
tributing the  news.  The  largest  of  these  agencies  is  the  Nippon 
Dempo. 

The  largest  agency  dealing  in  foreign  news  is  the  Kokusai  Reuter 
agency.  It  sells  to  the  press  of  Japan  news  furnished  by  Reuter's  of 
England.  The  news  of  Japan,  which  it  gathers  for  sale  abroad,  is 
distributed  through  Reuter's.  While  it  is  ostensibly  a  private  con- 
cern, it  is  not  independent,  fearless  or  painstaking  in  its  treatment  of 
the  news  with  which  it  attempts  to  furnish  the  world  at  large  through 
the  English  agency.  Its  formation,  so  newspaper  men  of  experience 
in  Japan  say,  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Japanese  government.  The 
government  desired  to  have  events  and  official  acts  placed  before  the 
world  in  a  favorable  light,  hence  the  necessity  of  an  agency  over 
which  it  would  have  control.  It  is  openly  charged  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning at  least,  it  was  subsidized  by  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment is  openly  friendly  to  the  agency,  and  the  character  and  treat- 
ment of  the  news  of  official  acts  sent  abroad  by  the  Kokusai  distin- 
guish it  as  of  the  class  of  government-controlled  news  agencies 
found  in  most  foreign  countries. 

The  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  and  the  International 
News  Service,  as  well  as  several  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  this 
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country,  have  correspondents  in  Tokyo.  The  Associated  Press  main- 
tains its  own  offices  and  a  force  of  Japanese  writers  and  translators 
with  an  Associated  Press  staff  correspondent  in  charge.  The  others 
maintain  no  offices  but  are  represented  by  American  newspaper  men 


Japanese  women  sorting  type  in  the  type  foundry  of  the  Asahi,  Tokyo 

resident  in  Japan,  most  of  whom  are  employed  on  foreign  news- 
papers. Japan's  prominence  as  a  center  for  world  news  has  increased 
largely  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  The  material  sent  out 
is  subject  to  the  rigid  censorship  of  the  government. 

Aside  from  that  furnished  by  the  Kokusai  from  London,  Ameri- 
can news  is  furnished  to  the  newspapers  of  Japan  by  the  United 
Press  and  the  correspondents  maintained  in  New  York,  Washington 
and  San  Francisco  by  a  few  of  the  larger  Japanese  papers.  These 
same  papers  have  correspondents  in  Petrograd,  London  and  Paris, 
and  many  other  papers  have  representatives  in  China.  Many  of  these 
correspondents  in  America  are  not  men  of  newspaper  experience  but 
resident  Japanese  who  are  employed  in  some  other  line  of  work. 
These  correspondents  often  exhibit  the  same  failing  displayed  by  the 
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Japanese  reporter  at  home.  A  mere  rumor  in  America  is  often  the 
basis  for  a  cable  dispatch  to  a  Japanese  newspaper. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  American  news  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  European  news.  This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  United  States  but  chiefly  to  the  high  cable  tolls  across  the  Pa- 
cific. The  present  cable  rate,  excluding  the  receiver's  address,  is 
about  50  cents  a  word.  This  must  be  borne  entirely  by  the  few  Jap- 
anese papers  receiving  the  messages.  The  arrangement  with  the 
Kokusai  agency  is  such  that  the  Japanese  papers  pay  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cable  charges  from  London.  The  Reuter  agency  sends  its 
cables  to  Shanghai  and  they  are  relayed  from  that  point  to  Japan. 

A  record  of  the  foreign  news  published  by  the  leading  Japanese 
papers  in  one  month,  November,  1917,  shows  that  they  carried  alto- 
gether forty- five  columns  of  news  from  Europe  and  only  twelve 
columns  from  the  United  States.  The  news  for  that  month  was  di- 
vided as  follows :  British  army,  eight  columns ;  British  parliament 
and  general  news,  eight  columns;  Russia,  fourteen  columns;  Italy, 
eight  and  a  half  columns ;  France,  three  and  a  half  columns ;  miscel- 
laneous, including  Germany,  neutral  countries  and  a  small  amount  of 
news  of  the  United  States  sent  through  London,  three  columns.  Of 
the  twelve  columns  from  the  United  States,  six  and  a  half  columns 
were  devoted  to  news  of  the  Ishii  and  Megata  commissions.  One 
column  was  devoted  to  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  two  and  a 
half  columns  to  general  American  news  and  two  columns  to  Euro- 
pean news  sent  from  New  York  or  other  points. 

A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  transmission  of  news  across  the 
Pacific,  Japanese  newspaper  men  assert,  would  mean  a  better  under- 
standing of  conditions  existing  in  this  country,  and,  as  a  result,  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  two  countries. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Japanese  language,  especially  the  written  language,  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  learn.  Few  foreigners,  although  they  may  have  lived 
long  in  Japan,  master  it.  Some  of  the  larger  Japanese  newspapers, 
notably  the  Jiji,  publish  a  limited  number  of  important  stories  in 
English,  but  not  in  sufficient  amount  for  the  foreign  reader  to  get  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  general  trend  of  news  either  in  Japan  or 
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the  world  at  large.  For  the  foreign  residents  there  are  more  than 
half  a  dozen  newspapers  published  in  English.  The  largest  and  most 
influential  of  these  is  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  Tokyo,  owned  and 
published  by  an  American,  B.  W.  Fleisher.  Serving  a  foreign  popu- 
lation in  which  the  British  predominate,  this  paper,  which  represents 
the  best  type  of  American  journalism,  is  the  leading  foreign  paper. 
It  is  a  morning  daily  of  ten  pages  with  a  Sunday  edition  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  pages.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  Yokohama  and 
Kobe  and  the  news  of  these  two  cities,  where  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  live,  is  telephoned  each  day  to  the  Tokyo  office.  It  pur- 
chases the  foreign  news  from  the  agencies  and  from  the  Japanese 
papers  having  correspondents  abroad.  The  local  news,  both  of 
Japan  and  the  foreign  community,  is  obtained  by  a  force  of  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  reporters,  as  well  as  through  translations  of  the  re- 
ports purchased  from  the  local  news  agencies  and  translations  from 
the  early  editions  of  the  morning  Japanese  papers.  With  the  exception 
of  a  certain  amount  of  governmental  news,  which  is  obtained  by  its  own 
reporters,  most  of  the  news  of  a  national  character  is  obtained 
through  translations.  One  feature  of  particular  interest  is  the  daily 
translation  of  the  leading  editorials  published  in  the  larger  Japanese 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  its  regular  staff  of  reporters  and  trans- 
lators, it  employs  two  special  writers  who  contribute  daily  feature 
articles  on  subjects  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Japan,  in  which  for- 
eigners are  likely  to  be  interested.  The  paper  circulates  not  only 
among  the  foreign  residents  but  is  read  by  a  large  number  of  Jap- 
anese of  higher  class,  including  government  officials,  who  desire  to 
get  a  foreign  "angle"  on  the  news  of  the  world.  Much  space  is  de- 
voted to.  reprint  from  European  and  American  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  paper  has  its  own  printing  plant,  with  American 
type-setting  machines  and  other  equipment. 

Most  of  the  other  foreign  papers  are  owned  by  British.  One  of 
exceptionally  high  quality  and  of  wide  influence  is  the  Japan  Chronicle 
of  Kobe.  It  is  a  well-edited  journal  and  is  read  largely  because  of 
its  able  editorials  dealing  with  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1868.  Other  foreign  papers  are:  The  Japan  Gazette, 
Yokohama;  the  Press,  Nagasaki;  the  Seoul  (Korea)  Press;  the  Kobe 
Press,  and  the  Japan  Mail  and  Japan  Times,  Tokyo. 
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ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  still  in  its  infancy.  One  reason  is  that  its  devel- 
opment did  not  begin  with  the  establishment  of  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  of  the  early  days  were  not  commercial  enterprises  de- 
pendent on  advertising  for  revenue.  Newspaper  advertising  was  in- 
augurated at  a  later  date  when  the  newspapers  emerged  from  the 
field  of  politics  into  the  field  of  general  news.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  empire  are  not  such,  even  at  the 
present  time,  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  the  advantages  of  advertising. 
Japan  has  small  community  life  and  hence  small  community  trade. 
Only  in  very  recent  time,  with  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the 
growth  of  large  concerns,  both  manufacturing  and  retail,  has  adver- 
tising made  material  advancement. 

There  are  today  a  limited  number  of  advertising  agencies.  Most 
of  the  advertising  done  in  the  Japanese  papers  is  of  the  character  of 
national  advertising  in  this  country.  Advertising  rates  are  not  stand- 
ardized, but  are  fixed  largely  through  the  Oriental  custom  of  bargain- 
ing. 

The  foreign  newspapers  have  found  a  comparatively  easy  task  in 
developing  advertising.  These  papers  reach  consumers  who  purchase 
foreign-made  goods  or  goods  made  in  Japan  for  foreign  consumption. 
Thus  these  papers  have  a  field  among  those  concerns  dealing  in  goods 
suitable  for  foreigners  or  for  Japanese  readers  of  the  foreign  papers 
who  have  adopted  the  western  mode  of  living. 

Legal  advertising  by  the  municipalities  is  let  to  the  newspapers 
by  contract.  The  advertising  is  not  published  in  the  regular  editions 
of  the  papers  but  in  special  editions.  These  special  editions  are  small 
sheets  resembling  the  gogais  in  size  and  make-up. 

A  NOTED  JAPANESE  JOURNALIST 

The  greatest  Japanese  journalist  of  the  present  day  is  lichiro 
Tokutomi,  proprietor  of  the  Kokumin  Shimbun.  A  statesman  and 
leader  in  political  affairs,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  writer,  he  has  been 
a  commanding  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  for  many  years. 
The  Kokumin,  largely  through  Mr.  Tokutomi's  special  articles  and 
editorials,  is  widely  read  and  wields  much  influence. 

The  Kokumin  editor  first  became  prominent  as  a  journalist 
thirty  years  ago  when  he  started  a  magazine  called  Kokumin-no- 
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Tomo  (Friend  of  the  Nation).  He  had  made  a  study  of  western 
civilization  and  his  magazine  fought  continuously  for  the  adoption  of 
western  ideas  and  ideals  and  a  more  democratic  form  of  government. 
Social  reforms,  religious  freedom,  greater  educational  freedom  and 
greater  representation  of  the  people  in  the  government  were  some  of 
the  things  that  he  advocated  in  well-written  articles  in  every  issue. 
In  1890  he  purchased  the  Kokumin  Shimbun  and  has  been  the  editor 
and  owner  of  that  paper  since  that  time. 

Following  the  China-Japan  war  he  changed  his  political  views 
and  for  a  time  was  the  object  of  bitter  attacks  from  many  of  his 
former  friends  and  followers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  when  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  was  returned  to  China  through  the  intercession 
of  foreign  powers,  he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  imperialism 
The  action  of  the  foreign  pow<ers,  he  declared,  had  forced  him  to 
believe  that  Japan  must  pursue  a  new  foreign  policy  to  assume  her 
rightful  position  in  the  world.  For  these  new  princples  he  has  fought 
with  his  newspaper  as  earnestly  as  he  did  for  democracy  previously. 

Mr.  Kokumin  is  the  only  Japanese  journalist  to  be  honored  by 
the  Emperor  with  appointment  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers.  At  the  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Third  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  a  journalist.  Early  in  life  he  adopted  the  Christian 
faith  and  is  still  a  strong  advocate  of  religious  freedom  in  the  empire. 
His  articles  published  daily  in  the  Kokumin  under  the  heading 
"Tokyo  Letters,"  consisting  of  most  candid  comment  on  current 
events,  and  his  special  articles,  have  brought  him  much  fame.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  books  and  is  considered  an  authority  on  the 
political  history  of  modern  Japan. 
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